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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BLIND BABIES? 


By Harriet E. ‘TOTMAN 


PARENTS OF BLIND BABIES should familiarize themselves with the most 
up-to-date methods for the care and training of normally sighted chil- 
dren. Government bulletins, published by the Department of Edu- 
cation at Washington, give splendid, simple and detailed information 
on the subject. Magazines, such as Parents, Child Welfare, and Hy- 
geia, contain helpful concrete advice. Parent-teacher organizations 
afford much help. In so far as possible, the best that is available for 
the sighted child should be used in bringing up the blind child. He 
should be expected to learn to achieve independence in all things 
that sighted children do, but in many cases it will take infinitely more 
patience and time to bring this about and at perhaps a slightly older 
age. By and large, I can think of no activity, not dependent exclu- 
sively on vision, that has not been accomplished at the age set for the 
normal child by some blind child I have known. This brings us to a 
caution. The parent of the blind child must consider carefully the 
physical condition of his child and not expect him to succeed in 
performing intricate co-ordinations of hands, feet, etc., before his 
muscular development will permit it. Likewise, if the child is re- 
tarded mentally, the hand use, especially in fine co-ordination, his 
speech, and even his walking will often be slower in development. 

If your child is blind from infancy, you have from three to four 
months in which you need not concern yourself with the immediate 
training of your baby as a blind child. This period is for the physical 
development, and your duty is accomplished when you see that 
he is well fed, kept clean, and has an abundance of sleep—in short 
is a healthy little animal. This will permit parents to get their mental 
poise and a wholesome attitude in the matter of the child’s condi- 
tion. It gives an opportunity to lay plans for his training. There are 
three distinct phases to be considered, the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional. In all three, more attention, more effort, and greater care are 
necessary than in the case of children with normal sight. 

Psychologists tell us that the baby is interested in moving ob- 
jects. He should be kept where he can watch things in motion, as, 
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for instance, the swaying leaves outside the window and people pass- 
ing. Our blind baby misses all such things of interest. How shall we 
replace these visual stimuli? We must begin, even in infancy, to use 
the oral and tactile stimuli, which are of so much importance to the 
blind youth. Care must be taken to have the environment rich in 
tones—tinkly bells on his cuddle toys which are also always pleasant 
to touch, squeak toys, musical blocks, soft music, more occasions to 
hear mother’s voice. Strings of wooden beads on the carriage or crib 
and other toys should be kept where the baby hands will find them 
readily and investigate. Cuddle toys with coverings of different ma- 


terials, smooth plastic rattles, bean or rice bags, or even strips of vari- _ 


ous kinds of cloth—velvet, satin, woven pieces of different texture, 
tufts of cotton, hung where the baby can reach them, give an op- 
portunity for developing discrimination. Fortunately, more and more 
of our so-called blind babies are not entirely without sight. This 
means that attention must also be given to stimulating—but not to 
straining—whatever vision there is. The rattle and other playthings 
should be colorful. The baby should be placed where he can see the 
sunlight play on objects, though not shine into his face, and enjoy 
light and shadow. Precaution should be taken, however, against his 
developing the habit of holding up his hand before his face to watch 
the light trickle through. It looks very sweet in a tiny baby, but the 
grown-up boy who sits absorbed in such pastime gives an appearance 
of low mentality. 

Parents of children with normal sight are not encouraged to urge 
their babies to walk. Walking is instinctive, they are told, and when 
the little leg muscles are strong enough, the baby will walk. With a 
blind baby, however, the stimuli and incentives to walk are not as 
great. ‘The blind baby does not see the much-desired plaything just 
out of his reach, which would tempt him to wriggle and push until 
he could grasp it. So, both creeping and walking must be encouraged 
by interesting sounds and voices at a close enough range to attract. For 


the totally blind baby, fear is a deterrent, especially if he has had a | 


fall. When he shows fear, the parent must lead him by the hand, being 
very careful to give him a sense of security. He can be encouraged to 
go from one person to another a short distance away, first with a 
hand guiding him all the way and gradually alone. There should be 


laughter and rejoicing when he takes a step alone. The use of a | 


Kiddie-Kar strengthens the legs and tempts the baby to stand. For 
the beginning walker, a play pen is also useful. It gives the baby a 
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small space in which he feels secure. He can guide himself around 
it. The wooden beads or other playthings on the wires, which should 
always be present on a blind baby’s pen, can be rattled, or the bars 
may be tapped to attract him from one side to the other. When he 
can walk freely, care should be taken not to confine him to so small 
an area. He should be stimulated to investigate the rest of his room 
and home and later, the yard. Going up and down stairs should be 
encouraged. I believe real stairs, rather than toy stairways are better 
for children to learn on. In fact, in all teaching of blind children the 
best equipment is that which approximates conditions as they will 
find them in life. The trips up and down the stairs must be carefully 
supervised until they can be made independently. You will soon 
find your blind baby can do this as easily and safely as a sighted child. 

In walking, care must be taken that the feet are used correctly. 
There is a tendency toward toeing out and to flat-footedness in blind 
children. The feet are pushed out as a guide to feel the way and 
acquaint the child with obstructions. This should be discouraged and 
the child taught to walk with feet straight ahead. Much activity is 
necessary to avoid flat-footedness. Running and jumping, with special 
attention to getting up on the toes, do much to correct it. It is hard 
to get the blind child to jump more than an inch or twoat first. In one 
case an automobile tire was a help. With it placed flat on the ground, 
the little fellow jumped in and out of it, and, if he lost his balance, 
it was a comfortable place to sit down. Some children, on the other 
hand, walk always on tiptoe—a practice not so serious at first in the 
tiny child, since it does counteract flat-foot, but still something not 
to be allowed for habitual walking. Freedom of activity in a suffici- 
ently large space with which the blind baby has become familiar so 
that he is not afraid, will do much to assure normal gait and use of the 
legs. Running freely and walking rapidly are possible for the blind 
child in familiar and unrestricted space. It is better, however, to en- 
courage a more deliberate rate of speed for all ordinary locomotion. 
This is to avoid the necessity of a very ugly mannerism of groping. 
The use of the hand reaching forward to ward off contacts with ob- 
jects should not be permitted. If the child walks slowly and gives at- 
tention, he will be able to sense near objects. He can also be taught 
how to orient himself in a somewhat familiar place and often to go 
about in unfamiliar rooms by touching objects in a natural way with 
the hand at the side. 

Any blind baby, unless he is so low-grade as to be classified as an 
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imbecile, can learn to feed himself. Yet I have known children of 
seven or eight years who were still being fed, and others who have 
had no solid food because parents thought blindness precluded this. 
As soon as the baby shows any interest in holding the spoon, train- 
ing should be begun. If the interest does not appear, it should be 
stimulated. The baby’s hand may be placed on the spoon as the 
mother carries it to his mouth. The first efforts should be used with 
food that the baby especially likes, and every effort should be re- 
warded by a satisfactory mouthful. It is, in part, for this reason that 
I advocate the use of the spoon in the fist position as opposed to the 
spoon against the third finger and supported by the thumb and fore- 
finger. The latter is insisted on in many nurseries on the ground that 
the correct holding should be taught from the beginning. It is pos- 
sible for a child of eighteen months to learn to feed himself, but at 
that time he can hold much more securely with his fist, the handle of 
the spoon supported between the thumb and all four fingers. More- 
over, the motion is a shoulder movement rather than the finer co- 
ordination involved in the more adult fashion of grasp. With this 
firmer hold the spoon may be kept right side up, and thus the carry- 
ing of only an empty spoon to the mouth will be avoided. It is a 
very simple matter, after the child has become accustomed to feed- 
ing himself and has developed the finer co-ordination, to transfer to 
the more socially acceptable position. Recently a child under my care 
achieved this when I wanted him to change for purposes of demon- 
stration, and was able to eat his entire bowl of oatmeal with equal 
ease in the new position immediately after being shown it. If a child 
is older and his muscular development permits it, by all means use 
the “correct” way at the start. In the early stages you must keep in 
mind that many trips from bowl to mouth tire a tiny child whose 
muscles are not yet accustomed to strenuous exercise. It is better to 
complete the feeding yourself than to overtire him and destroy his 
eagerness and interest in self-feeding. If the baby holds a spoon in his 
hand while the mother is feeding him, he may be encouraged to use 
his spoon for alternate mouthfuls. 

If it is at all possible, the child should have a small table and 
chair suitable to his size. He should be fed alone, away from the 
criticism of other members of the family and the distress over the 
spilled food and untidy appearance that are inevitable in the begin- 
ning. Do not forget that the important thing is to develop self-help 
early, and that eating nicely will come with patient training. Carry- 
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ing food to his mouth with his hand rather than by spoon should 
at first be considered a step in independence. The small table is valua- 
ble equipment for much of the child’s play. Seated at it, in a chair 
that permits a comfortable and correct placing of the feet on the 
floor, he can use his play materials without acquiring postural de- 
fects. 

All children learn through play. The blind child is no exception 
to this. In fact, it is most important that his waking hours be filled 
with some sort of occupation. It is not necessary that he be constantly 
attended, but he should be supplied with something to busy him. ‘The 
child does not require expensive and complicated toys. If you can 
buy him but one thing, I believe this should be blocks. They should 
not be too small, not less than about the two-and-a-half-inch size. 
These are better for baby hands than the one-inch cubes which re- 
quire a more difficult grasp of fingers. They are made now with faces 
differently designed, one side raised letters, another side smooth paint, 
a third embossed pictures, and one divided diagonally with one side 
raised, etc. This provides an opportunity for distinguishing different 
kinds of surfaces and developing recognition by touch. All kinds of 
larger blocks and many shapes are interesting and useful. You may 
have a clever woodworker in your family who can make these at 
home. Do not be concerned if your child spends hours piling these, 
or other little toys, in pails or boxes, only to dump them out and 
begin again, or carries them here and there and back. ‘This manipu- 
lating is what helps his hands and arms to grow. Piling and construct- 
ing in designs will come in time, when he is ready for it. The im- 
portance of this handling inclines me to include a box for the blocks 
as an essential part of a blind child’s equipment. In fact, I should 
say boxes, for I have often found children more interested in the box 
and cover than in the contents. Pasteboard boxes, old coffee cans 
with smooth, rounded edges, and wooden boxes with hinged covers 
make delightful and fascinating pastime. Opening, closing, turning 
upside down, filling and emptying and closing again—each movement 
makes the little muscles grow stronger and harder. Large cartons are 
also useful and interesting. ‘They may be pushed and pulled about 
with a playmate inside. They may be piled, made into trains with 
chairs inside, or used as sleds on snow. 

Drag toys of all kinds are favorites, especially those that rattle or 
tinkle as they go. Those with firm handles rather than strings are more 
satisfactory for the blind child. When they get caught in some too 
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narrow passageway, do not run to extricate them. Let your child solve 
the problem himself. If it becomes too difficult a task or arouses 
anger, suggest a way to release it and help him to do this only if neces- 
sary. These smaller drag toys can be followed by wagons, rather small, 
easily running ones for the tiny tot, though you will be amazed at 
how large and heavy a wagon a little fellow can pull. These can be 
used to ride in, to push oneself about the yard—and splendid exercise 
it gives for the pushing leg, which should, of course, be alternated. 
For other outdoor play there should be sand-boxes, a pail, and shovel 
(old pans and spoons serve just as well). 

At about four years of age, or whenever the finer muscular con- 
trol is achieved, cutting with scissors and wooden-bead stringing may 
be added. The scissors should have the rounded point of the kinder- 
garten variety. Free-hand cutting of newspaper and wrapping paper 
in strips or shapes pleasing to the child will improve hand control 
cand prepare for later kindergarten work, as well as fill many hours of 
play. For stringing beads, the large wooden beads should be used first 
and the shoestring should have a long tip. One clever mother whose 
child had difficulty at first used a flexible covered wire instead of the 
shoelace. Later the child used the smaller wooden beads and, to my 
surprise, even tiny glass ones with her mother’s sewing-needle. 
Hammer, nails, saws—real tools—can be used by the more mature 
four- or five-year-old. Musical toys, toy instruments, not only inter- 
est the child at this age but train the sense of rhythm. The drum 
and triangle are especially helpful for this. Inexpesive Victrolas with 
small records of nursery rhymes and games can be played by the child 
himself. Dolls of all kinds are good at all ages. With clothes that can 
be removed they furnish a splendid incentive, as well as practice, for 
the child’s training in dressing and undressing himself. ‘The normal 
blind child should be able to do this except for shoelace-tying, by his 
fifth year. 

Ability to play alone and direct one’s own play is most desirable. 
Successful achievement in this makes it more possible for the blind 
child to derive one of the greatest benefits of play, the companionship 
of other children. Do everything to make this possible and encourage 
your blind child to have sighted playmates. ‘The give-and-take of such 
relationships, the sharing of toys, and the development of ability to 
get along with others is an important part of your child’s personality 
growth. 

Someone should occasionally check to see that the child is using 
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his playthings. Otherwise he may fall into certain meaningless, repeti- 
tive habits known as “blindisms.” ““What shall I do to break my child 
of rubbing his eyes?” the distraught mother asks. Of all ““blindisms”’ 
this is perhaps the most common, most persistent, and hardest to cor- 
rect. In line with the present instructions for dealing with undesirable 
habits, there seems to be a strong feeling against the use of direct at- 
tack in this problem. Specialists in child training point out that the 
harm in these habits is of less concern than the results of methods 
used to control or check them. Moreover, when scolding, wheedling, 
punishment or restraints are used, the habit often persists longer, or 
is replaced by another one. It is sometimes possible to replace a 
habit by a similar but less objectionable one. For instance, a child 
who rocks his body as he sits on the davenport might be given some 
sort of rocking equipment, preferably one that involves a jump- 
ing motion such as a Cal horse, where this motion has some mean- 
ing and is not as destructive. ‘There is a tendency for these habits to 
disappear as the child matures and as his life becomes full, comforta- 
ble and happy. 

On the “do” side, parents are encouraged to investigate why the 
child engages in the habit. Is there some physical discomfort? In eye- 
rubbing, the eye physician should be consulted to make sure there 
is no irritation that can be corrected. Is the child bored, unhappy or 
insecure? Very often with a blind child there is insufficient interest 
and stimulation. Plenty of occupation for little fingers, more atten- 
tion and affection will often deter the undesirable activity. Toys re- 
quiring the use of both hands often prevent the habit. When the 
child is old enough to be appealed to, he often responds to the idea 
that grown-ups do not do this, and especially, as he nears the kinder- 
garten age, that kindergarten children keep their hands away from 
their faces. If he shows an interest himself in overcoming the habit, 
at age five or six, he should be encouraged, allowed to talk it over, 
and assured of your belief in his ability to do so. Other mannerisms, 
such as waving the fingers in front of the eyes to let the light trickle 
through, swaying of the body, meaningless jumping and twirling of 
arms, should be discouraged. ‘They usually indicate a lack of normal 
activity and a misdirection of abundant energy. If you furnish more 
interesting and useful occupations, these will vanish. 

Holding the head down might be included as a “‘blindism.” The 
blind child has no incentive to keep his head up as does the sighted 
child to look about him. You should therefore teach him to carry his 
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head erect. He can check this position himself by standing up against 
the wall to see if the back of his head is flat against it. You should 
further teach him to turn his face toward, and to look up at, people 
when he is talking with them. Likewise, when he is at play, he should 
“look” at his play material. In short, in every way he should con- 
form as much as possible to the habits of the sighted. He cannot imi- 
tate many of these unless you show him, although you will be sur- 
prised to see in how many little ways a blind child will copy actions 
determined from hearing about them, such as reading a book, that is, 
holding it and turning the pages slowly. For some children with a 
small amount of vision and an eye condition which makes direct light 
into the eye painful, holding up the head is extremely difficult. In 
such cases an oculist should be consulted to see if this can be helped 
by the use of dark glasses. Where there is no relief, the best one can 
do is to encourage the raising of the head when talking. Care should 
be taken also to have the child practice the correct head position in a 
dimly lighted room in order to counteract the stretching of the 
neck muscles at other times. This inability to face light usually be- 
comes less marked as the child grows older. 

In line with your efforts to have your child appear as pleasing 
as possible is the need to make disfigured eyes as little objectionable 
as can be done. Such eyes, when permanently and totally blind, 
should, on your oculist’s recommendation, be removed and repiaced 
by artificial eyes. You will be pleasantly surprised by the improved ap- 
pearance. Where there is sight remaining or hope of restoring vision, 
unsightly eyes may be shielded by glasses with tinted lens. ‘This should 
be done while the child is still young, not only for aesthetic purposes, 
but also so that he may early accustom himself to their use. 

Although this article is concerned not with medical care but with 
the training of the blind child, I should like to admonish parents to 
take such measures as reputable oculists advise for improvement of 
the child’s eye condition at as early an age as possible. Not only are 
the chances better of the fullest possible development of whatever 
vision can be restored, but also the child will receive that many more 
years of use of the eyes at a time when, I believe, he will learn more 
from using his sight than at any other age. 

The preschool years are an important time in the child’s mental 
development. No one would venture to estimate how much the 
sighted child learns in those years by just using his eyes. For this rea- 
son it is very necessary that much special attention be given the blind 
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baby at this time. During the first year, and especially when the baby 
is first learning to talk, the names of toys given to him should be 
spoken as they are put into his hand. As mother dresses him, she 
should say, “Now the stocking, now the shoe, etc.’’ She should say 
“foot” as she puts his hand on it, then “toes,” etc., each time touching 
the part of his body named. When he has learned to talk, the never- 
ending stream of questions should be patiently answered. If he doesn’t 
ask them, he must be told many things. His attention must be called 
to snow and rain, sand, plants, animals, etc., and he must touch them. 
If he has initiative, let him investigate things for himself rather than 
describe them to him. Later when he talks about them, note and call 
his attention to what he has overlooked. When a bird sings or a 
dog barks, he should not only be told what the sound is made by, 
but an effort should be made for him to see the bird or dog first-hand. 
Models for those animals which cannot be secured or which it is un- 
wise for him to touch can be seen on a visit to the Natural History 
Museum, if one is available. 

As soon as the baby can be interested, he should be read to. The 
first books should be those which touch the life the child knows. For 
instance; a country child will like Tippett’s Singing Farmer, while 
his I Live in the City will be more pleasing to the city child. I men- 
tion these also because of their singing quality which always appeals 
to the little child. There are many delightful modern books that deal 
with the homely, everyday things of life. Many of these are illustrated, 
and, if your child has some little vision, he should be encouraged to 
get what he can from pictures. The totally blind child will get some 
concept of a “picture” from illustrations in Fuzzy-Wuzzy books with 
their rough-surfaced animals. In fact you should never assume that 
anything will not be enjoyed by your blind child. The totally blind 
little tot “plays reading,’ even to pretending to look close and read. 
Blind children in school go to puppet shows and enjoy them im- 
mensely. ‘They also make puppets and put on their own show. At- 
tendance at any kind of a performance is much more valuable educa- 
tionally if, in addition to your own explanations of things that can 
be appreciated only by sight, an opportunity is made for the child 
to get actual contact with the actors, or, in the case of the puppet 
show, the puppets. You will find people very glad to make these 
things possible. When your little child hears the fire engine, do not 
stop with explaining what it is, but arrange for a visit to the fire sta- 
tion. I cannot emphasize too strongly the necessity of increasing the 
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experience of these little shut-in children who must secure their 
pictures of the world about them through the conscious efforts of 
those responsible for their training. Furthermore, these experiences 
should include the greatest amount of first-hand information. ‘The 
child should be led to make his own critical investigations. A word 
from you helps him to discover for himself, as, for instance, one of 
my four-year-olds did, that old apple-tree trunks are rough and the 
young ones smooth. We teach our children that the sun is yel- 
low, the grass green, and the snow white. What does it mean to him? 
Does it matter? He asks you “What color is this?” and later on he, 
too, can talk the language of the seeing. 

So he goes on with his tiny hands showing him what life about 
him is. It is all right to teach him rhymes and counting and the like. 
A blind child memorizes readily. Don’t, I beg of you, show him off 
for this. Do not let an admiring group marvel at his wonderful mind. 
Do, though, spend much time planning ways for him to secure as 
nearly adequate information as he can and fill his time with activity 
and the happiness that comes from being busy and learning. 

It is quite possible to train the small blind baby in your own 
home. This will mean that an infinite amount of time and of patience 
must be expended by someone. Some city organizations operate nurs- 
ery schools for blind preschool children which give special training 
for the child and helpful assistance to the parents. Many normally 
developing blind children can be received in nursery schools for the 
seeing from two to four years and participate with satisfactory re- 
sults. If the blind child has had few contacts and experiences out- 
side the home, the preparation for this enrollment should be man- 
aged very carefully. He should become acquainted (in the presence 
of the mother) with the teacher and the conveyance in which he is 
to ride and should have assurance built up that he is leaving only 
temporarily. 

When no nursery school provisions are available, one of the chief 
advantages of such schools—association with children of his own 
age—can be provided your blind child if you are willing to make 
your yard the playground of the neighborhood children. Recently I 
heard a mature and delightfully normal blind woman pay tribute to 
the way her mother surrounded her with playmates whom she lured 
into her yard with cookies and cordiality. If your child has other phy- 
sical defects or mental incapacity which make it impossible for you 
to cope with the situation, and there is no local provision, you might 
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send him to a residential nursery for blind babies. ‘The parting may 
be hard, but, if your love for your child is‘great enough, you will 
bravely endure the separation for the sake of the greater success and 
happiness that will be his in later life. 

When your child is five, if he is physically and mentally developed 
and wisely trained, there is no reason why he should not attend a 
regular kindergarten. Even in public school systems maintaining 
braille classes, a blind child is sent to kindergarten with the normally 
sighted children. If, however, your child is immature, or if he has 
not learned control and ability to play with other children, it will be 
better to continue nursery school and to delay his kindergarten en- 
rollment, while you increase your efforts to achieve better develop- 
ment. 

At six years of age, or when the psychologist and kindergarten 
teacher feel your child is mentally ready for reading, he should go to 
a special school for the blind. If you are fortunate enough to be able 
to live in a community which provides day school training for blind 
children, your child can begin his education at once. Day school 
classes not only admit, but prefer to accept, children at six years of 
age. Many residential schools do not enroll children at that age. 
Some nursery schools for blind babies and some local organizations 
for the blind provide classes for the years intervening between kin- 
dergarten and admission to the state institutions for the blind. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of such opportunity unless some adequate 
training can be provided in your own community. 

You will recall that we were considering three phases of the blind 
child’s training: the physical, the mental, and the emotional. Like 
the proverbial faith, hope, and charity, the greatest of these is the 
emotional. You may secure for your child the finest physical growth 
and control, an excellent adaptation to his blindness; you may achieve 
an elert mind with a wealth of background obtained through his 
other senses; but, if he has not attained an emotional adjustment to . 
his handicap, you have failed. To be sure, the success in the physical 
training makes possible a better mental development, and well- 
rounded growth in both makes easier, and is essential to, emotional 
stability. Yet many of the failures in blind adults, well trained phy- 
sically and mentally in spite of their handicap, are due to their emo- 
tional maladjustment. 

It is therefore most essential that much attention be given not 
only to your own, but also to your child’s, attitude toward his handi- 
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cap. It is inevitable that parents of a blind child should feel intense 
erief over their child’s condition. It is doubtful if they ever become 
fully reconciled. To be sure, as the child adapts himself to his condi- 
tion, this grief is lessened, but, generally speaking, I believe parents 
feel the handicap more keenly than the child ever does. Moreover, 
the child may be spared that devastating feeling of inferiority if he 
is so trained that he develops a sense of satisfactory achievement be- 
fore he reaches the age at which he becomes conscious that blindness 
may be regarded as an affliction. This means that parents must con- 
trol their grief, not pity their child nor allow him to pity himself. 
This does not necessitate an avoidance of speaking of your child's 
condition. In a letter to the mother of a blind child, a worker writes, 
“The child should know his limitation, but not be constantly re- 
minded of it.’’ It is not necessary to keep the word “blind” out of your 
vocabulary; you and your friends may mention your child’s handi- 
cap, but do it unemotionally. Distinguish between pity and sympathy. 
When the task is hard, such as tying a bow on that shoelace in the 
dark, a sympathetic, “Yes, son, I know it is hard, but it will come in 
time,’ is all right. “Poor child, it’s too bad,’ and condoning the cruel 
remarks that sighted children often make, such as calling your child 
“blind” or “Pop-eye” or “Squint,” do not help him, but do create 
self-pity. So make light of such episodes, assure him that the children 
do not mean it, that such teasing will be discontinued if he does not 
pay attention to it. If you treat his blindness in a matter-of-fact way, 
and if you train him so that, as a playmate, his ability to join in is 
more apparent than his eye condition, many such scenes will be 
avoided, This can be brought about if, in the preschool years, parents 
spare the child tearful regrets and bend their efforts toward develop- 
ing opportunities for him to feel a sense of usefulness in the family 
circle. Even as a tiny child he begins to help mother by putting his 
toys away. To be sure, there must be a place for them easily acces- 
sible to him. Later he helps put the silver on the table, or he may 
wipe it, and then comes the proud day when he can handle more 
fragile dishes and pour milk for his own cereal. He may also carry 
his plate or bowl of food if the distance is short and the way clear. 
Care should be taken in these early tasks that dishes are not too full 
and that accidents do not occur. If one does befall him, there must 
be no scolding, no distress over the broken dishes and spilled food, 
but encouragement for a greater care and firmer hand next time. 
Little services rendered to other members of the family make your 
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blind child the proud doer of deeds rather than the spoiled receiver 
of attentions from everyone else. 

One of the biggest pitfalls of the parents of a blind child is the 
danger of indulgence. Parents, in their desire to offset or make up 
for the misfortune of the child’s handicap, permit him all sorts of 
extra pleasures and favors, and excuse him from duties lest they be 
distasteful. In this they err on two scores—one, that it is poor train- 
ing and in the long run an injustice, not a kindness, to the child; the 
other, that in differentiating in behavior toward the handicapped 
child, they accentuate his unlikeness to his brothers and sisters. ‘The 
ill-trained blind child becomes the ill-natured blind adult, and noth- 
ing is more pathetic or unfortunate than those blind adults who are 
so disagreeable that no one is willing to give them companionship. 
Happy is the blind child whose parents keep a firm hand and a care- 
ful check on their sympathies so that he grows up mannerly and con- 
siderate of others, and is permitted to know the joy of sharing pleas- 
ure and possessions and doing favors for his friends. The develop- 
ment of such satisfactions crowds out any tendencies to morbid at- 
titudes toward his blindness. His delight in doing things prevents the 
growth of that unwholesome feeling that the world owes him some- 
thing. 

Thus the opportunity lies in your hands, in the preschool years, 
to build for your child, in spite of his blindness, a well-rounded per- 
sonality. The training of his body and mind means many hours of 
your attention and an insistence on his self-help. ‘The development 
of his emotional stability means the control of your grief and sym- 
pathy. In so far as you achieve this, you assure for him a useful and 
happy life. 
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